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TO MY 



FATHEE AND BEOTHEE, 



THE COMPANIONS OF MY RAMBLE. 



A SOMETHING — yet a notMng to the many, 

Who crave a war of passions for their food ; 
A nothing — yet a something nnto any, 

By whom its tale is rightly understood ; 
A chaplet framed by fingers weak and rude. 

To wreathe the jewelled crown of filial love, 
To grace the gentle bonds of brotherhood. 

Heedless what blast its blossoms may remove. 
If to my comrades dear its perfume pleasing prove. 

Jamuiry, 1871. 
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Summer's sunsliine danceth o'er us, 

June is fair and young, 
Nature's songsters swell the chorus 

All the trees among. 

In the dale the rose is blowing 

And the violet blue. 
In the vale the stream is flowing, 
Where forget-me-nots are growing, 

Shady woodlands through. 

Whither shall we, seeking pleasure. 

Turn our rambling feet ? 
Where is hid the moment's treasure, 
Where the regions beyond measure 

Beautiful and sweet 1 
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Let us teave the smiling ocean 

Kissing the fair shore ; 
Let us leave the sea's commotion, 
Eoaring — ^rushing — heaving — Shushing — 

Evermore. 

Let us look on !N"ature's pages 

On the hill-tops grey ; 
On the tombs of heroes, sages, 
On the ruins of the ages 

That have passed away. 

'Tis the Gala dancing by us 

Rivals now our speed; 
Till in queenly beauty nigh us, 
Like fair thoughts that strike and fly us, 

Rolls the silver Tweed. 

Tweedy that in yon snow-clad mountain ^ 

Hast thy slender spring. 
Where from never-faHing fountain 

Thy sweet waters ring. 

Gently plashing, gaily flashing 
O'er grey stone and peat, 

1 In the early part of June 1869, snow fell heavily one night ; 
and next day when I was standing on the summit of the centre 
and highest of the Eildon hills, the air that came from the 
wbjtened moantains to the north-west was chill and cold. 
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Through the glistening pebbfes splashing, 
Down the rocky rapids dashing, 
Eun thy nimble feet. 

Now from height abruptly leaping, 

Hid in veil of spray, 
Now through marshland slowly creeping, 
Now by reed and wiUow sweeping 

On thy swelling way. 

In thy dripping garments tripping 

Through the silent glen. 
From the sombre forest sliding, 
With a gentle murmur gliding 

Past the haunts of men. 

Widely roaming, madly foaming, 

Mighty grown and strong ; 
Many streams to thee inpouring. 
Many voices in thy roaring 

As thou roll'st along. 

Town and village list thy gushing, 

Mark thy ripples bright ; 
Many a ruin hears thee rushing 
In deep eddies, darkly flushing 

In the soft moonlight. 
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Fuller, deeper, swelling ever, 

Drawing to the shore ; 
Ocean, gcoming thy endeavour 
From his waves thy stream to sever, 

Whelms thee in his roar. 

lAfe is like thee, noble river ! 

Placid, sparkling, dim — 
When it comes from God the giver. 

When it goes to Him. 

Life is like thee when it bubbles 

Fresh from infant spring, 
When with childish ^lee it doubles 
All its joys, and knows no troubles 
That have lasting sting. 

Like thee, when in youth it dances 

On its laughing way. 
Full of weird ambitious fancies, 
Softest tones and sweetest glances. 

Brimming o'er in play. 

Like thee when the clouds of sorrow 

Gather o'er its course. 
When the dark to-dav can borrow 
Nought of cheering from the morrow, 

^ou^ht but weeping hoarse. 
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Like thee in its clear reflection 

Of the things overhead, 
Tremulous with deep affection, 
With the tender recollection 

Of the dead. 

Like thee restless — like thee yearning 

To be great and strong ; 
Like thee — in its search for learning — 
Ever strauiing, ever turuing, 

As it rolls along, 

Past the willows of contrition, 

Past the fancied rest. 
Past the ruins of ambition. 
With the lilies of submission 

Floating on its breast. 

Like thee, when with strength expended. 

And with failing breath, 
All its moans in one are blended, 
All its earthly sorrows ended. 

At the bar of death ! 

Gentle river, as I hear thee. 

Softly woo the shore. 
All the shadows that endear thee, 
That seem yet to hover near thee. 

Are alive once more. 
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In ethereal beauty pure, 

Springs each saintly fane, 
In the forest, on the moor, 
Eise the fortresses secure — 
Once again. 



CANTO 1. 



tltOfit* 



Leave the harp — ^hush, hush the song, 

Lower and yet lower ; 
Stay the dance, and pace along 

Slower and yet slower. 

It is near the midnight hour, 

And the moonlight falls 
In a silent, silver shower 
Full on Melrose stately tower. 

On her sacred walls. 

And each oriel is seen 

With its slender shafts between. 

And above entwined 
Tracery so fair and light. 
You might deem the fabric slight 

Trembled in the wind. 

Pinnacle and buttress grey. 
All the witching masonry; 
Of that lovely fane, 
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Stand unveiled to outward show, 
While within unwonted glow 
Eeddens every pane. 

Breathes the music soft and low, 
And in long succession, 

Up the stately aisle full slow, 

In hahiliments of woe. 
Moves a sad procession. 

By the flaring torches' gleam, 

By the pale moon's quivering beam. 

View that wondrous sight — 
Are they phantoms of a dream, 
That so weird and ghostly seem. 

In their vestments white ? 

No ! Cistercian monks are they, 
With their Abbot old and grey 

Chanting at their head ; 
Softly swells the gentle strain. 
Swells and dies away again — 

Wailing for the dead. 

But a sound their music quells : 
From the belfry tower, 

Clear and sweet the silver bells 
Eing the midnight hour. 

Chimes that evil spirits scare, 
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Aiding still the Christian's prayer, 
With their holy power. 

Hark ! a summons shakes the gate, 
Makes the roof reverberate, 

Stays the chanters' wail. 
Backward as the doors unfold, 
Glistens steel and glitters gold 

In the moonlight pale. 

Twice three hundred war-steeds there. 
Twice three hundred warriors bear, 

Clad in burnished mail ; 
Thrice their haughty leader low 
Bendeth to his saddle-bow 

At the Abbot's "HaH!" 

To the earth the warriors spring, 
Close and cluster in a ring 

Eound their leader sage. 
What hath chivalry to bring 
That can make fair Hope re-spring, 

Bitter grief assuage, 
That she sends the precious thing 

By that man of age ? 

Time has whitened every hair, 
Seamed the manly face with care. 
Blanched the hardihood \ 
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Bat it cannot dim the eye. 
Cannot dannt the coniage high 
Of Sir James the Grood. 

Bared is now that haughty hiow, 

Bowed that stately head. 
As he leads the knightly throng 
Up the vaulted aisle, that long 
Echoed to their tread. 

Ask not who amid that band 
Best were known to fame ; 
Every knight in fair Scotland, 
Belted by the Brace's hand, 
Woald I have to name ; 
While all heedless of sach claims, 
The old comrades of Sir James 
At his bidding came. 

At the altar rail he kneels, 
Prajring long and low. 

Far above the organ peals 
Plaintive chords of woe. 

Eaises he his hands that hold. 
In their trembling grasp, 

Casket framed of parest gold, 
Bound with jewel clasp. 
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Fondly gazing on the prize, 
Twice in vain he strives to rise, 

Twice essays to speak : 
Tears are dimming every eye, 
His alone are hot and dry,. 
While a smile of agony 

Struggles to his cheek. 

Slowly from the suppliant knee 
Eose that tower of chivalry : 
Softened is his anguish now, 

Soothed his tortured breast. 
Holy pride is on his brow. 

To his spirit. rest. 
Rush the tears beyond control. 
Bursts the torrent from his soul : 

" Abbot, to thy church I bring, 
ReHc of the mightiest king 

Scotland ever saw ; 
'Twas entrusted to my care. 
And I give the jewel rare 

Back without a flaw. 

" Battling blast and wrestling weather, 
We have journeyed long together ; 
Crossed the wild tempestuous main. 
Chased the swarthy Moors in Spain, 
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Watched together through the halt,] 
Forced together the assault ; 
Where that name of deathless fame 
Was the sound of victory, 
That made thousands turn and flee. 

" Baffled in the wished-for goal. 
Ere death's hand might loose my soul ; 
Have we stolen back suddenly. 
This to rest, and / to die, — 
Together now, yet now must part, 
The Douglas and the Bruce's heart." 

Further speech the Earl disdains, 
To his lips the casket strains : 
Then with reverence meek and lowly. 
Yields it to the Abbot holy, 
Who receives it tenderly ; 
While his voice and gesture vie 
To invoke Heaven's benediction 
On this hero of the Cross, 

Consolation in affliction, 

t 

Solace in the day of loss. 

To his task the Abbot turns. 
Where the incense sweetly bums. 
Wreathing perfume through the air. 
Symbol of the earnest prayer — 
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Where upon the glowing pane 
Gleams the cross of blood-red stain ; 

Where beneath the holy table 
Stands an urn 'mid hangings sable, 
In the which the casket laying, 

Prays the earnest monk, 
TiU the urn a spring obeying 

Out of view has sunk. 
Then his misereres cease 
With the last few words of peace — 

Words that one and aU repeat, 

Urged by sacred fire ; 
While this choral softly sweet 

Sing the tuneful choir. 

" Eeguiescat in Face /" 

Hear us. Father, when we plead, 
Jesu, for us intercede, 
Let his heart no longer bleed — 
May he rest in peace ! 

To avenge his country's woes. 
As a giant he arose. 
More than victor o'er his foes — 
May he rest in peace ! 
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Like a shadow life is past, 
Like the night death cometh fast, 
He too fell asleep at last — 
May he rest in peace ! 

Other tomb his bones endear. 
Other resting has his bier, 
But his heart — his heart is here — 
May it rest in peace ! 

Rest in peace, until the day 
When this earth shall melt away. 
When the quaking firmament 
To its centre shall be rent. 
And the hosts that earth have trod 
Stand in judgment before God. 
Till the dawn of that dread day, 
Hear us, Jesu, when we pray 
May he rest in peace — 
In peace ! 



Fainter and farther floats that dying strain. 

Melodious heart-throbs of delicious pain, 

Sinking in silence — ^rising not again. 

Fled are the fleeting fancies of my dream. 

The mourning monks, the knights of good esteem. 

The armour glistening in the torches* gleam ; 
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The lights and shadows of that moonlit scene 
Vanished and lost, as though they ne'er had been. 



The times are changed — the Church that strongly- 
stood 
In darker days 'mid threats, intrigue, and feud. 
That wisely used the weapons to it given, 
And nobly gained the heritage of Heaven, 
Grown great and mighty — of her riches vain, 
Shuns discipline, and shirks stem duty's chain. 
Aided by ease, insidious doctrines creep 
Into the city while her warders sleep — 
Fostered by moral indolence they spread, 
At first with stealthy, unobtrusive tread. 
To mine the sure foundations of her towers, 
And open secret ways to adverse powers. 
Then, as the structure totters to its base. 
See them promoted to the foremost place. 
Encouraging deep draughts of dangerous wine, 
But deemed all potent and declared divine ; 
Granting all license in return for gold — 
Corrupting all within the Church's fold — 
Dragging her votaries in their treacherous net. 
Through folly, vice and luxury ; and yet 
As rarest gems in Eome's tiara set ! 

• But maimed by sloth and inward haie%\es>, 
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The Cliurch was powerless 'gainst her enemies. 
Then offspring of his land's religious throes, 
Fearless and fierce, the zealot Knox arose ; 
Founded a Kirk, ordained a ministry, 
And raised the war-cry, "Down with Papistry !" 

Preachers — ^fanatics, as his leaders came, 

These for the sake of God, and those for feme. 

Army he had — b, motley vast array ; 

Eeligion some, ambition more obey : 

In plunder or in preaching was their joy. 

And for their zeal that chief found much employ — 

Converts to gain and churches to destroy. 

Where fair Edina has her airy throne, 

He stood triumphant, though he rose alone ; 

Sternly he brake the Church's galling yoke, 

N^or feared to tear from Bigotry her cloak. 

He roused a mighty spirit in the land. 

And swayed its acts with a magician's wand : 

Uplifted by a proud fanatic zeal. 

He scoffed at princes, and made rulers kneel, 

Chided his lovely Queen, when young and free, 

And added insult to her misery ; 

Such was his courage — such his charity ! 

But ill content with smiting Papistrie, 

Those preachexs slip their bloodhounds on the prey, 
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That, wounded to the quick, flees fiar away, 

And at the altar of an old abbaye 

Falls panting forth big sobs convulsively. 

Lo ! the fierce ban-dogs snuff the tainted wind, 

They scent the ground — ^before — around — 
And soon — too soon — the fatal blood-prints find. 

Hark ! from fell Hate an eager yelp has rung, 
"With greedy lips Cupidity gives tongue ; 
Relentless Ire pursues the victim's track. 
And on its refuge dash the yelling pack. : 
Leaps through the doorway Terror's tawny hound, 
Eed Ruin clears the chancel at a bound, 
Eanatic Fury, rushing all before, 
Laps with foul Malice the fast-curdling gore ; 
But swift their grisly comrades onward dart. 
Where in the shrine lies hid the Bleeding Hart. 
In vain he hopes to 'scape their gnashing jaws, 
Unslaked their thirst for blood, they know not pause. 
Vile Sacrilege o'erleaps the sacred pale. 
Mad Desecration snaps the shelt'ring rail. 
Swarming around, those monsters gaunt and grim. 
Seize on the prey and tear him limb for limb ; 
Till o'er the white bones gorged Destruction growls. 
And Desolation to the moonbeams howls. 

Such lovely Melrose was thy luckless fate ; 

B 
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Thy shrine defiled — thy home made desolate- 



Stripped of thy robes — thy beauty overthrown — 
Wounded and naked wert thou left alone ! 

Alone ! but ah ! the soul is wanting there, 
Beats not the heart nor move the lips in prayer ; 
Hushed is the voice of thy sweet vesper song — 
Hushed with the tuneless tongues that did thee wrong. 

Time has been tender to thy empty shell. 
And thy frail skeleton endureth well ; 
Yet as we gaze upon thy dread decay, 
Thy fearful fall — we start and turn away ! 

But when to solace comes the perfumed night. 
Her wide wings shimmering in the calm moonhght, 
A silver robe thy slender form adorns. 
Thy pale brows glisten through a crown of thorns. 
With awe we scan thy lineaments divine, 
Wondering to view such loveliness as thine ; 
Most like the gentle ghost of some fair soul 
That rests not quietly in the grave's control. 
But glideth up unto the glimmering moon, 
So risest thou — to fade away as soon. 

I see a hand that pointeth to thy crown, 
A holy smile across thy wan cheek thrown. 
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And soft sad eyes so fondly looking down, 
Upon that little piece of broken stone.^ 

Yes, thou hast suffered — ^but thou hast overcome ; 
Thy foes are dead — thy persecutors dumb ; 
Yet how serenely beautiful thou art. 
Eternal dwelling of the Bleeding Heart. 

Fare thee weU ! we cannot stay ; 
We must voyage far away, 
From thy ruins old and grey. 

Fare thee well ! the sail is set. 
In the wave the oar is wet. 
And our footsteps linger yet. 

Fare thee well ! our skiff doth speed 
Down the swiftly swirling Tweed, 
Fast the Eildon Hills recede. 

Fare thee well ! as sink from view 
Thy enchanted towers. Adieu ! 
Forward bounds our light canoe. 



1 The spot where the Brace's heart is buried is now marked, 
as visitors to the Abbey will remember, only by a triangular 
broken stone in the earthen floor of the chancel. 
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The wind has lulled on our quarter now, 

We pause in our headlong way ; 
Again to the rising breeze we bow, 
And watch the cut of our cleaving prow 

Throw up the golden spray. 

And now, as over a hurried dream 

Is shed a cooling balm. 
An idle sail greets the sunlight's gleam. 
As float we on with the rippling stream. 

Through a still and soothing calm. 

The trees bow down to the water's edge. 

And whisper a speech unknown. 
We hear the sigh of the waving sedge. 
And the wild flowers crowning each rocky ledge 

Breathe a sweetness all their own. 

Then yielding up to the witching spell, 
Down the languid wave we gUde, 
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Borne on its breast as an airy shell, 
That heaves and sinks with the ocean's swell, 
We drift with the drifting tide. 

And the river like a silver thong 

Braided by woman's skill, 
Now twists and turns, and now speeds along. 
In current swift and in eddy strong. 

Beneath a wood-crowned hilL 

A slender column^ on our left hand 

Springs up, and is barely passed. 
When grounds our keel on the pebbly strand. 
When light we leap to the shining land. 

And bind our vessel fast. 

Beneath our feet is a grassy floor 

like velvet to the view. 
Before us lifteth its branches hoar. 
Like a giant guarding that still shore, 

A venerable yew. 

Its trunk is old, but its leaves are green, 

It shelters many a bird. 
Centuries six since its birth have been, 
And much has vanished that it has seen. 

Much silenced that it has heard. 



1 A monumental pillar and statue of Sir William Wallace 
erected by the late Earl of Buchan. 
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It has seen an abbey in all its grace, 

And austere monks through the cloisters pace, 

And his beads the abbot tell. 
It has heard at mom the High Mass sung. 
At noon the Litany sweetly rung. 

At eve the Vesper bell. 

It sees a few signs of ruins grey. 

That have all but crumbled quite away. 

And arise as shadows dim. 
It hears fair Tweed in her sedges play. 
And the blackbird trill his roundelay. 

The thrush his evening hymn. 

Yet here, in this " peaceful hermitage," 

A resting-place was found 
For Scotland's noblest and bravest sage. 
To whose flowing line and glowing page 

Alike our hearts are bound. 

Lo ! there is the poet's heavy tomb, 

The grave of his minstrelsy, 
And a rose-tree near in perfect bloom, 
Whose red-white buds and whose sweet perfume 

Kecall his poesy. 

The dead is not, — and the living seems 

To sit at his desk alone, 
WMe the airy sprites of his fancy's dreams. 
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And the heroes of his knightly themes, 
.Troop to that simple throne. 

It is an old man we look upon, 

With clouded brain and eye. 
But a light has on his memory shone, 
He grasps the pen, but the power is gone, 

He feels he can but die. 

The vision fades from our mental sight 

Of that shadow-peopled room, 
And swiftly our musings take to flight. 
Slowly and sadly to re-alight. 

Beside that silent tomb. 

Yet a nameless beauty is unrolled. 

O'er that Abbey's moss-grown heaps, 
Where the wild rose wreathes the mullion old. 
And laburnum drops in showers of gold. 
Like the speech of him that sleeps. 

With wistful eyes — with lingering feet. 
We pass the bounds of that calm retreat 

That shall never be forgot. 
While stanza soft and sentence sweet 

Eecall our Walter Scott. 

What is man 1 a blossom sickly, 
Flowering slowly, fading quickly, 
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While his very sap runs thickly, 
Since his pnreness fell. 

Sorrow now takes no denial, 
Grief and pain have each a vial. 
But with him who hore the trial 
Peace doth ever dwell ! 

Tomb, lie on his ashes lightly — 
• Flowerets, bloom beside him brightly- 
Bird of melody, sing nightly 
From thy leafy celL 

Haunted home of song and story, 
Holy hermitage of glory. 
Hallowed yew with tresses hoary. 
Fare ye well — farewell ! 



On with the shining river, 
Where the grey willows quiver, 
Where the light aspens shiver. 

Ever on ! 

Westward the sun is gleaming. 
Lower his rays are beaming, 
"Float we with pennons streaming, 

Evei on I 
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While the rich light is flying, 
While the bright day is dying, 
Wafted by zephyr sighing. 

Ever on ! 

Cometh the twilight bringing 
Melody sweetly singing, 
Music our voyage winging — 

Ever on ! 

Under the starry glimmer. 
Under the moonbeam's shimmer, 
Eair as the day, but dimmer. 

Ever on ! 

When the sad moon is sinking. 
When the pale stars are shrinking. 
When we are slumber-drinking. 

Ever on I 

Through the dark hour of sadness. 
Through its dull dismal madness. 
On to the daybreak's gladness. 

Ever on ! 

Till the great sun advances. 
Darting his golden glances 
Where the gay river dances 
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Prom the mid current veering 
Under the beeches steering, 
Bridge and a township nearing, 

Shall we on ! 

Can we pass by fair Kelso ] 
Can idle haste rebel so 1 
Can we our will repel so ] 

Go not on ! 

Moor — moor the bark to the bending tree 

In the still and shallow pool. 
Moored is the bark, and as quickly we 

Spring under the branches cool. 

We stand on the side of a wooded ridge, 

The bank of the river rather. 
Above us the parent of London Bridge^ — 

Would the child acknowledge the father 1 

Does he know, as he spans the mighty Thames, 

As he feels the traffic rumble, 
As he views of commerce the fairest gems. 

As he hears the Cockneys* grumble. 
That his father a country river stems 

And sees the salmon tumble. 

^ The bridge of Kelso is the best on the Tweed, and is of the 
most elegant proportions, — it consists of five elliptical arches, 
and is the model of London bridge over the Thames. John 
Rennie was the architect of both, the latter being an exact, 
though necessarily enJai^ed, duplicate of the former. 
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In their arches, columns and piers the same, 
But the elder, how narrow, empty and tame ! 

Yet to him must we give the prize ; 
For he lives a happy innocent life, 
Untouched hy temptation, unstained by strife, 

While. his son is a Bridge of Sighs. 

Not — ^not as the bridge that in Venice stands, 

Does it sigh to the listening fair. 
But the sound of a grief too strong for bands, 
The guilty groan and the woe-wrung hands. 

And the shriek of pain are there. 

Yet brood we not now o'er such scenes of woe. 

Enough that a Saviour's love 
Has left us a promise of honey flow. 
That he who evil endureth below. 

Shall have comfort and joy above. 

Away from the bridge — up into the town, 

To the Abbefy's ruined tower. 
Where helpless she lieth 'mid ruins brown. 
Like an oak the lightning has stricken down. 

An emblem of shattered power ! 

T7nmoor — unmoor ! a zephyr sure. 

Is fanning every spray, 
Unmoor — unmoor ! the waters pure 

Are rippling into play, 
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Unmoor — ^unmoor ! and from her lure 
Our carrier darts away. 

The breeze is right upon our back, 
It bloweth swift and strong, 

We leave behind a foaming track 
. As light we scud along : 

Is there of melody a lack ? 

Let's have a Scottish song. 

Song. 

The laverock blithely greets the day. 
The lintie chirps a chanson gay. 
The mavis sings at gloamin' grey. 

An' saft her notes they swell sae. 
Mair gleesom gay — ^mair blithe than they. 
Your voices ring o'er bank and brae. 
An' merry is your laflfin' lay. 

Ye bonnie belles o' Kelsae ! 

Aurora springs on glisterin' wings, 

A modest heid the gowan hings. 

The blushing rose her fragrance flings. 

On airs that hinneyed smell sae. 
But fairer than the ope o' mom. 
And sweeter than the blumin' thorn, 
Mair douce than daisies were ye bom. 

Ye honnie belles o' Kelsae I 
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Thae lashes lang that veil your e*en, 
Uplift sae swift, the brichtness keen 
On lightning dart gaes through me clean, 

Thae random shots they tell sae. 
Your winsome ways — your gracefu' gait, 
Your gustie claes sae smairt and nate^ 
To keek your taes that are na blate. 

Ye bonnie belles o' Kelsae ! 

An' oh your walth o* gowden hair, 
Your dimpled cheeks — your features fair. 
Your lips that are beyond compare. 

They ane an' a' me quell sae, 
rid gie this reed maist guid as new. 
The curlin' lovelocks aff my broo. 
For ae kiss frae ilk rosie mou'. 

Ye bonnie belles o' Kelsae ! 



The song has ceased — the echo sleeps. 
Where woodbine clings to dizzy steeps. 
But on our dancing boatie leaps, 

To woo the wanton wave. 
Where Tweed in queenly beauty sweeps, 

A monarch yet a slave. 

When rushing down the mountain side, 
Eesistless pours her roaring tide. 
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What puny power shall stay her pride, 
What strength or skill avail then — 
But when the foaming waves subside, 
And like a dream her waters glide, 
A gentle hand the helm may guide, 
A child unfurl the sail then. 

The hawk as arrow cleaves the air. 
As nimbly scuds the timid hare 

When break the pack behind, 
But swifter than jerfalcon's flight. 
Fleeter than pussie*s mad affright, 
Our boat flies through the water bright, 

As bird before the wind. 

The moving banks appear and pass — 
The rustling trees — the waving grass — 
The farmer lad — ^the country lass 

Are in these fields Elysian. 
Farmhouse and cottage, sheep and kine, 
And hamlet hid in eglantine. 

Flit past our wondering vision ! 

But cleaving through the waters blue. 
Still forward bounds our light canoe. 

Straining her pinions white. 
' The river bending at the turn. 
We meet the Leet, a brawling bum, 

And Coldstream is in sight. 
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The bank springs up upon our left, 
In thorny cliff and rugged cleft, 

Proclaiming Scottish earth. 
Upon OUT right the land lies low. 
With drooping trees in summer glow. 
By silver Thames such chestnuts grow ; 

True type of English birth. 

So on our sides, but right before, 
A bridge unites each rival shore, 

With graceful arch and span. 
And muTored in the river fair. 
Seems half in water, half in air, 

To baffle Kennie's plan. 

• • • • 

Our fairy skiff her work has done, 
Our fairy shallop's race is run, 
She gives us to the shore. 

And when we turn to wave adieu ; 
Her sails and spars are lost to view. 
Our vessel is no more ! 

Sank she as pebble from our sight. 

Beneath the wave revolving ? 
Or spread in flight her wings of light. 

On fairy care devolving ? 
Or vanished she as vision bright, 

In rarest air dissolving ? 
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Hpwe'er she went, earth — water — air, 
She went and left us pensive there. 

• • • • • • • 

The bridge — ^we lean upon the centre stone. 

The while our thoughts to bygone ages fly, 
Mingling with many shadows that are thrown 

Across the page of Britain's history. 
In the gay days of gentle chivalry. 

In times of persecution, dread and fear. 
In sore defeat, in th' hour of victory. 

When with one yell rushed on the mountaineer, 
And the stern Borderer couched his ever ready spear. 

Ah ! those were days when neighbour hearts were 
steeled 

In bitter pride — when long-abiding feud. 
Breaking afresh the wounds Time would have healed, 

Vented its ire in-i)utrage, fierce and rude. 
Now all is changed, and better understood. 

As if this bridge, uniting either shore. 
Clasped those strong hands in loving brotherhood 

That wolf-like caught each other's throats before, 
But save in generous zeal shall strive again no more ! 

Yet as we bask us in the happy smile 
Of Peace, and closer draw the silkeu tie, 

We well may weep o'er Erin's suffering isle. 
Darkened with crime — ^bowed down in misery. 
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For helpless ^eem the hands ordained to ply 
In easement of her harden, nor withstand 

The night assassin and the cowardly spy, 

Vile felons screened hy murder's secret band ; 

Else, Erin in thy wrath, and sweep them from thy 
land! 

Not unto thee will happiness return, 

Till thy disturbers have been done away ; 
Love they requite with hate — mercy they spurn, 

Plotting to work thee all the iU they may. 
Thyself thy chiefest helper, rise and slay 

The troublers of thy quiet — so shall cease 
Thy pain and sorrow — blessed were that day. 

For it should view from wrong thy glad release. 
And thy green shamrock wave an emblem of thy 
peace ! 

Yet as we moralize o'er silver Tweed, 

Let not the bridge's memories be slighted,^ 

That claim from grateful love a hearty mead 
Of praise — for here, his runaways united. 

Love's knots were knit, and lover's troths were 
plighted ; 

1 In the centre of Coldstream Bridge there was formerly a 
stone — the boundary mark between England and Scotland — one 
half being in each country ; and here many runaway couples 
were joined together, much in the same rude fashion that ob- 
tained so great favour at Gretna Green. Lord Brougham and 
Lord Erskine may be mentioned as two great legal authorities 
who went through the ceremony at Co\Asttft«.m. 

O 
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Here sprang that flower of hope whereon are born 
The buds of joy — to blossom or be blighted — 

For who can tell when tenderest ties are torn, 
If we may pluck the rose, nor grasp the jealous thorn. 

But the great sun pours down his golden heat, 

Like the warm glowing from a furnace door, 
So let us seek a shady cool retreat. 

And rest us under yon wide sycamore. 
Where as the waters murmur to the shore. 

And the soft leaves wave gently overhead, 
I may attempt a song unsung before, 

A little tale I have not heard nor read, 
Of Coldstream and her bridge, of tender hearts long 
dead. 

THE FAIREST LASS O' COLDSTREAM. 

The silver mune was on the wane. 
When flittered to the auld brig-stane, 
Ae bonnie birdie a' her lane. 

The fairest lass o' Coldstream. 

As ower the lesser lichts the mune 
She shone a' ither stars abune, 
Frae modest snood to dainty shoon. 

The fairest lass o' Coldstream. 

Upon the stane she sits her doon 
Wr glinting een swift glancing roon, 
Wi' gleaming locks that stream adoon. 

The fairest lass rf Coldsfeceassi. 
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Whaun a* hae tae their slumbers gane, 
Why sits she on the cauld grey stane 1 
What seeks she on the hrig her lane, 

The fairest lass o' Coldstream ] 

She hears a sound ye cannie hear, 
And yet it thrills her listenin' ear, 
Tremhlin' she starts, but no wi' fear. 

The fairest lass o' Coldstream. 

Hark ! hark ! the beat o' horse's feet. 
The steady swing o* gallop fleet, 
Than music's saftest tones mair sweet 

To that fair lass o* Coldstream. 

Half ower the brig thae lood hoofs ring. 
Stops short the steed, and at a spring 
The rider clasps his ain wee thing. 

The fairest lass o' Coldstream. 

Short stay was theirs 'mid dangers fell, 
He lifts her up ahint his selle. 
To cling aroond him pleaseth well 

The fairest lass o* Coldstream. 

Awa ! awa ! wha bars their flicht ] 
Wha challengeth the daurin* knicht 
Has pu'd and wears that blossom bricht. 

The fairest lass o' Coldstream \ 
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Her father raves as beast o' prey, 

Her mither weeps at break o* day, 

But her Southron love is mair than they 

To that fair lass o' Coldstream. 



We rest no longer by the rushing Tweed, 

Our feet are on the ridges of a hill 
Where in green pastures sheep and cattle feed, 

And cultured soil attests the farmer's skill ; 
While on our left the dark deep sluggish Till 

Winds through the valley as, yet upward led, 
We gaze upon that scene so sadly still, 

Whereon no beam of sunny joy is shed — 
Tread softly, every step is o'er the tombless dead. 

Tread softly, underneath the vainly strong, 

The young, the beautiful, the valorous lie; 
The theme of many a tale, the sung in song. 

Whose fame yet liveth and can never die. 
Think gently of that king of chivalry. 

Who strove the flowers of victory to cull. 
But saw them fade before his glazing eye. 

Dying in glory time may not annul. 
There where the heedless plough throws up the 
earthy skull. 

No one is so content but some desire 
Lurks in his bosom to have less or more. 
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More wealth, more happiness, more holy fire, 
Less poverty, less pain, less to deplore. 

"No ! not the saint knocking at Heaven's door ! 
Ambition has been given us as a friend 

To aid our walk in ways untrod before, 
But on its use or its abuse depend 

The issuesof ourpathswhentheyhavereachedthe end ! 

Past straggling fir trees, up a steep ascent. 

On to a rising sweep of grassy mould ; 
Above me, pine and ashen branches bent. 

Upon my left, the landscape far unrolled ; 
Close on the right, a running stream of old. 

But lately girded by a fountain stone. 
Still welleth up in water icy cold ; 

ITot this the fountain Scott has made his own, 

Yet o'er it are these words, nor faint, nor moss o'er 

grown, 

JBttnIt, Incarg pilgrim, tixink mti stag, 
i^est i)g i\)t ^ell of ^giiil (Ortasi. 

I sit me down — I drink. Is it a change 

That passes o'er the peaceful scenery] 
Or does that long cool draught my sight derange. 

Making me view a fleeting phantasy ? 
I hear the zephyr in the pine tree sigh, 

I think I see things that may only seem, s 
I feel as I were sleeping peacefully ; 

Surely I drank of Hippocrene's stream. 
So softly, sweetly flows tlie cuiteii\) oi tcl-^ ^^»ssn.. 



CANTO III. 

The moon rose over Flodden Hill, 
By her side the evening star ; 
The zephyrs rest 
In the song-bird's ne^t, 
I only hear the rippling riU, 
And the old grey owl that hooteth shrill 
From his perch afar, 
In the ivied scaur — 
All else is stilL 

The glowworm lights her lamp 
Among the dewy grass, 
And vapour lit, 
The wildfires flit 
Above the dank morass; 
O'er meadows damp, where frogs encamp. 
There, there they play. 
Or run before 
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To lure the traveller from his way, 

And on, and on. 

Till hope is gone — 
And, struggling with the miry clay, 

He sinks to rise no more. 

The moonbeams rest on Flodden Hill 
As the smile on a maiden's cheek. 
So winningly still 
In their tender charm, 
So softly warm, 
As they silver each tree and peak ; 
As their arms they twine round yon giant pine 
That towers by himself alone, 
High above the rest 
Eears his haughty crest. 
Like a monarch upon his throne. 

That sees his people throng him round. 
And hears them, kneeling on the ground. 
Their grateful homage own. 

From out the hollow of that tree 
Darts a something fair and free — 

As a swallow on the wing. 

As a sunbeam Nature brightening. 

As a flash of summer lightning, 

Darted forth that glorious thing ; 
Darted forth so swift away, 
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That its shape I might not say, 
That its speed I might not stay. 

'Tis back, it halts — a tiny knight, 
On a tiny charger, white 

As the driven snow. 
Curling mane and tail far flowing, 
Mashing eyes and nostrils blowing 

In a fiery glow. 
Waving wings as thin as gauze. 
The earth with golden hoof he paws. 

Impatient for new flight, 
But by bit and curb restrained, 
In an instant backward reined 

By that dashing knight. 

He is not of earthly mould; 

Lovely more than man's desire, 
Eicher fall his curls of gold, 

Glance his eyes with gayer fire ; 
Clad in perfect suit of mail. 
Head to heel, each tiny scale 
Of palest green. 
In the silver sheen. 
Gleams like the trail of a dragon's tail ; 
With jewels dight 
That flash in Hght, 
That sparkle in the dead of night. 
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O'er his forehead beams a star, 
Feathery plumage streams afar ; 
In hand an ivory spear, 

On arm a silver shield. 
In silken sash a horn to cheer 
His staghounds when afield. 
In belt a sword without a peer. 
Its blade so strong and keen. 

That it may break the dragon's jaws 
And cut alike the finest gauze. 
And yet remain unseen. 
And by it nigh concealed 
A little dirk of adamant, 

Its hilt a single emerald ; 
The wound that dagger may implant. 
Aye leaves a bitter burning scald 
That never may be healed. 
Such was the form of that tiny knight. 
As he paused in the beams of the fair moonlight. 

He blew a bugle note. 

Clear as tone from merle's throat ; 
It rose — it sank — it died. 
But a thousand notes replied. 
And o'er the fair hill-side, 

From the housing of the bee, 

From the hollow of that tree. 

From their haunts where'er they be. 
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Eiding forth in elfish pride, 
Pour the fairy chivahy. 

Troop on stately troop advancing, 
War steeds pawing, spear tips glancing, 
Jewels glistening, armour gleaming. 
Plumes and pennons o*er them streaming. 
Now a squadron forward dashing. 
Through the night like lightning flashing ; 
Now a band in gay entwining. 
Like the stars in heaven shining. 
Slow and slower on they sweep. 
Merging in one phalanx deep, 
Till they halt before the face 
Of the ruler of their race. 

He is the elf-king. 

Harpers his praise sing 

Sweet their cantations. 
Soft as the rill. 

Where on his great throne. 

Cut from the white stone, 
Eules he the nations. 
Under the hijl. 

Speaks he in voice clear 
As silver bell to hear : — 
" Ours not earth's craziness, 
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Groping for treasure ; 
Ours not earth's dizziness, 

Finding no leisure. 
Day sees our business, 

Midnight our pleasure. 

" Dismount, my sons, dismount ; 
Stars more than we may count. 
And the fair, fair moon, 
Shine upon our ring ; 
The patter of light feet, 
And the hum of voices sweet. 
Strike the prelude of the tune. 
That our heart-lips sing !" 

They come to airy music tripping. 

They come with joy and gladness skipping. 

From cup of flower. 

From elfin bower. 
From drinking in the dewdrop shower. 

In circling band. 

Or hand in hand. 
They come — their robes around them flowing. 
Fairy forms and features showing ; 
Tresses waving, faces glowing 
With the sweetness of Love's fire, 
With the softness of desire. 
Comes each lovely fairy maiden 
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With the bloom of beauty laden. 
Lilies and roses, 
Nature's own posies, 

Laughing and blushing 
Round their fair queen. 
Tenderly blooming, 
Midnight perfuming. 

The rarest of bouquets 
I ever have seen. 

Each knight is off his steed, 
That is gone with winged speed 

To his stall. 
Each knight has gained the side 
Of his heart-love's happy bride, 

There befall 
Some kissing and caressing ; 
Then round the fairy ring. 
Where greener grasses spring. 
They stand the verdure pressing. 

Ready aU. 

Round and round, and round and round, 
With antic frisk and agile bound. 
On toes that barely touch the ground 
Fast and faster, round they go 
In triple rings. 
Whose centre row. 
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In opposing circle, wings 
Its progress fleet, 
On airy feet 

That the music notes repeat. 
Now in mystic masses mingling, 

Now in merry maze. 
Now their hells of silver tinkling 

To their laughing lays ; 
Now the light a beauty singling 

For my raptured gaze. 

Look on yon moonbeam sleeping 

O'er the wood pigeon's nest : 
Ha! see it downward creeping, 

Down from its leafy rest; 
Ha ! see it wildly leaping 

Round yon gay fairy's crest. 

Sudden change is on my dream, 
As I mark that dazzling beam. 
As I view that heedless sprite. 
Dancing in its changeful light. 
For short gazing on the elf 

Gives my heart a sudden leap. 

And a thrill runs through my soul 

I am powerless to control, 
And I start up in my sleep. 
Crying out, " Myself !" 
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As I spoke the moon was clouded, 
Instantly the sky was shrouded, 
I saw not, hut I heard the heat 
Of a thousand hurrying feet; 
Heard the gentle rush of wings 
As they hreak the magic rings, 
As they flee in fear away, 
From the taint of mortal clay. 
Hark, a peal of distant laughter. 
And one hugle call thereafter. 
Then hut for the huhhling wave. 
All as silent as the grave. 

Once more I am alone — 
Hush ! was not that a groan. 
And from a glowworm spark 
Comes a glimmer through the dark. 
And a voice that seems to say, 
" Speak, master, I ohey." 

" Who art thou," I then replied, 

" That with mine thy thoughts are twined ? 
Whom, when now aloud I cried, 

Comrades fleeing leave hehind ; 
For though knowing I could awe thee. 
From the moment I first saw thee. 
What thy earthless soul restrains. 
Instinct prompts hut not explains ; 
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By the links then that enchain thee, 
By my power that would not pain thee, 
By the honds that bind thee now, 
I adjure thee, who art thou ? " 

Speaks that gentle voice once more, 
Nearer, clearer than before ; 
Plaintive is its utterance still. 
But its music sends a thrill. 
Through the night, of delight 

Without alloy. 
Every sob is a throb 
To me of joy. 

" T, the spirit of thy fancy, 

Image of thy soaring dream ; 
On the lovely greensward dance I, 

Float I on the silver stream ; 
In the merry sunlight glance I, 

Glide I on the pale moonbeam. 

" You have sought me, you have found me. 

Sought of many, found of few. 
Through the mazes that surround me, 

Sympathy you held the clue. 
And with binding cords have bound me. 

Since I lost my crystal shoe.^ 

^ Like Cinderella in the fairy tale losing her glass slipper 
of enchantment, to be discovered by her princely lQYet^\si?x 
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" I can cheer thy soul in sadness, 
I can make it sing with gla.(iness, 
I can ope thine eyes to see 
Things that have heen or may he 
In the dark futurity. 
For all time an anodyne, 
This is mine — 'tis thuie ! — 

Many wonders I can shew thee, 
Things ahove and things helow thee, 

Till thy span is run ; 
Finding then my crystal shoe. 
Will I long live after you. 

Separate, yet one. 

If with gentleness you use me, 
I will serve you until death,. 

If you heartlessly ahuse me, 
I will vanish as the hreath 

Of wind hlowing where it Hsteth, 

And no son of man resisteth. 

Speak not if you fear me fickle. 
Stretching out a straw to tickle, 

fancy sprite losing his "crystal shoe" lost also his incognito, 
and had to own due allegiance to his master. He will be 
rather a Puck than an Ariel in my service, as I could not 
summon up the generosity of a Prospero to let him go free, 
but can yet allow him some licence (poetical licence) for his 
favourite vagaries. 
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Coining thee not nigh ; 
But if art urge thee aright, 
Truth and fancy to unite, 

Speak, I will appear." 
" Come !" I cry, and strange delight 
Is whispered in mine ear. 

I feel my stature sinking 

And my limhs grow less and light ; 
I know that I am shrinking 

To that tiny fairy's height. 
I turn — and see him drinking 

In my wonder with delight. 

Tall grass is waving o'er my head, 

I see the hornM snail 
Glide towards me, and in curious dread 

I tremhle and turn pale. 

But gaUy laughs my fairy guide 
And couches his light spear : 

The slimy monster turns aside, 
And slideth off in fear. 

Then o'er my eyes a silken hand, 

My fancy hindeth tight. 
And leads me quickly hy the hand 

Through darkness worse than night. 
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Upon a knoll we seem to stay, 

Where night-winds whistle free 

He snatches the light veil away, 
And whispers — "look and see." 



Ha ! ha ! the hranches crackled ; 

Ho ! ho ! the pine-logs roared ; 
Their jagged flames leap unshackled 

Heaven toward ! 

Gleaming in flashing rays, 

On arms that flash again ; 
Revealing through the misty haze 
Unshadowed hy the lurid hlaze, 

A host of armed men. 

For there stands the knight in his mail of might, 

And the red cross on his breast ; 
And his heart beats high, and his eagle eye 

Burns with the hope of victory, 

Of fame to his lofty crest. 
While his esquire leads his charger hy 

To his last night of rest. 

There dark as the storm moves the ruder form 
Of the clansman in his pride ; 
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But gay through the shade gleams his chequered plaid, 
And his studded targe of the deer's tough hide ; 
!N'or armour he wore, for his hroad claymore 
Is helmet, breastplate, greave, and more, . 
And it hangs by his belted side. 

There too the Lowland peasant view, 
To king — ^to creed — to country true ; 

Attired in warlike guise ; 
Steel-cap and jacket, buckler, brand. 
Crossbow on back, or axe in hand. 

And eke a dirk likewise. 

And yonder the burghers have set them down. 

That with steady step have come 
From stately city and busy town, 

At the sound of fife and drum : 
There is the stalwart halbardier, 
The pike-man with his six-ell spear. 

The weapon of his land ; 
Their casques gleam white — their corslets bright, 
And one and all of their force are dight. 

With the huge two-handed brand. 

Lo ! the pricker of the Border, 
Born the foe of rule and order, 
Fearing neither ward nor warder, 
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Sleeps, nor wrecks of dangers far ; 
Knight of Liddesdale or Lauder, 
In time of peace the bold marauder. 

The gallant chief in hour of war ; 
He would laugh at death though its icy breath 

Blew on his cheek ere the morning star. 

He sleeps, for he has ridden far, 
To carry tidings of the war ; 
How England's army, marching on, 
Had halted when the day was done, 

And camped in Barmoor Wood : 
How spurring scouts had forward gone ; 
How he pursuing fought with one, 

And tinged fair Tweed with blood. 

He sleeps, but gasping comes his breath, 
As though he strove in the grasp of death ; 
He struggles half from the ferny bed, 
Livid his cheek with pain ; 
Then a low grim laugh 
From his triumph-curling lips has sped. 
And his breath comes free again. 
He sleeps, but many are awake 

That heard the news he brought. 

And through the camp themselves betake 

With their dread import fraught. 
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So winged by fame the rumour flies, 

While round their watchfires set 
The warriors hear, and in surprise 
Question, and answered not, surmise 

And argue unagreed, though yet 
On hut one point their argument : 
What was the English Earl's intent 
In marching past them northward bent 1 

For none there can forget, 
That to-morrow is the fated day. 

When at their honour's cost, 

The leaders of each hostile host 
Have sworn to meet in mortal fray ; 
And Scotland's warriors wax wroth. 
Lest Surrey's Earl should break his troth. 

But heralds through the camp have sped. 

And summoned to council board 
Each mighty Earl — each leader dread — 
Each clan's dark chief with plumaged head. 
And the Isleman's savage lord. 

Lo ! where Earl Angus sternly bold. 
Firm and upright, though stiff and old, 

Moves past the warlike bands ; 
And ever, as his limbs were cold, 
Closer he draws his mantle's fold, 

With strangely trembling hands. 
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Through the gay Borderers* camp he goes, 
Where wide the tide of wassail flows, 

And cup and heaker ring ; 
Where each careless Knight drains a gohlet quite, 

And as they drink they sing. 

" Here's a health to comrades dear, 
Here's to ahsent loves a tear, 
Here's to ourselves for many a year ; 

So live we — live cheerily. 
Here's confusion to our foes ; 
But if despite our strongest hlows 
The thistle how hefore the rose ; 
' So die we— die merrily." 

The Douglas has his finger wet 

In the water of the spring. 
And signing the cross his hrow across. 
Has entered the tent where now are met 

The warriors, that in jewelled ring 
Around the council hoard are set : 

The centre gem — the King. - 

And oh ! what majesty is there, 
In the nohle face — the flowing hair. 

In the eye so kindly kpen ; 
The swelling throat so proudly bare, 
The stalwart frame, so strongly spare, 

80 royal in its mien. 
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But since on English soil he came, 
Enamoured of Lord Heron's dame, 
Forgetful of his knightly fame. 

Hath he but seemed her fool ; 
She wilily did him beguile, 

And blind did he obey : 
The while she was Earl Surrey's tool. 

King James's march to stay. 
Ah ! cunning wile — ah ! cruel smile, 

Ah ! cursM fond delay, 
For where is the Knight of honour light. 

That ere yet said nay to his Lady's yea, 

And that lady beautiful. 

But that morning something had chafed his breast. 
Whether her treachery he guessed. 

Or mindful of his gage. 
Away from her castle had he pressed. 

Like an eagle from his cage ; 
I may not pierce into his soul. 

And who can tell 

From the ocean's swell. 
How fiercely its billows r^ll. 

Eight blithely run his greetings round. 

His voice is glad and gay ; 
His captains smile at the joyous sound. 

As he is — so are they : 
But no smile on the che^k. \s> ioxreA 
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Of the Douglas old and grey. 
Why starts King James as he draweth nigh ] 
Why meets he not that imploring eye, 

Where the wistful heart-strings yearn 1 
Why brooks he not in that leader high, 

That brow so sadly stern 1 

A gloom was o'er him thrown. 

Like the dread rush of night ; 
It passed as shadows blown 

Aslant the fields of light. 

The Douglas leans upon his staff, 

But ne'er a word says he ; 
The King has ceased to jest and laugh, 

But his words are frank and free. 

" Brethren in arms — when slight and wrong 
Our country had borne from her neighbour long, 
Nor obtained redress though her claims were strong, 

For the sword of justice lay hid ; 
Did we not buckle on sword and brand. 
To compel respect to our just demand, 
By the might of right, by the strong right hand — 

Did we not swear it?"—" We did !" 
Cry the nobles and prelates around th^ board. 
The Douglas said never a word. 
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" Have we not come from our homes afar, 
From our well-loved homes to this holy war ; 
From lonely tower, from lady's hower, 

To the land that the insult gave ? 
Where happy in Fortune's approving smile, 
Have we not taken each well-girt pile, 
And each har that lay in our conquering way 

Have we not broken 1" — " We have ! " 
Cry the prelates and nobles all once more, 
Earl Angus silent as before. 

" And now, that hot is the trumpet's breath, 
And the air grows dark with the wings of Death, 
Whose is the traitor heart that saith 

We shall not triumph still ? 
When strong in our right, by to-morrow's light 
To the battle blithe we go. 
Shall we not run to engage the foe ? 

Shall we not crush him ?"— " We wiU !" 
Cry the knightly peers and prelates, wrought 
To the pitch of high chivalric thought. 
The Douglas alone said nought. 

The monarch hears, and a deep flood 

Of flattered pride runs with his blood, 

* 

It swells his breast, it lights his face — 
He sees that stem, yet sorrowing ^"^^^ 
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And his dark eyes flash unsmothered fire : 
He breaks out at last in scornful ire. 

" By'r Lady ! youth has tongues enow, 

I And manhood speaks indeed ; 
Then why bears age a gloomy brow, 
Why is Earl Angus silent now, 
Nor biddeth his King God-speed 1" 

The Douglas, as from slumber woke, 

High tosses his arms in air, 
Back on his shoulders falls his cloak. 

And his broad breast lies bare. 

The scars of many a battle stroke. 
From many a field were there. 

His peers were awe-struck, as he spoke. 
As they heard the old man's prayer. 

" Sire ! cans't thou ask why I am dumb ? 
Why, rushing from my old lips come 

No words with blessing fraught 1 
Ah ! would they could ! yet no — for me 
Is but one prayer — one only plea. 

Fight not — my lord — fight not. 

** Have I not snuffed the battle's breath, 
Have I not sung the chaunt of death. 
Where were these wounds then got ? 
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Ha ! ha ! they throb as when they bled, 
Like spectres crying from the dead, 
Fight not — King — ^fight not. 

" With all to lose that's worthy name, 
With nought to win but barren fame, 

Stay thy uplifted hand. 
Heed not the gnat-fly, though it gall thee, 
But think, and let the thought appal thee. 
If in the battle aught befall thee. 

What will betide thy land ! 

" I once was young and now am old ; 
Long years of change have o*er me rolled, 

And they have made me wise ; 
Then sire, be just, and do not scorn me ; 
Prudence, and long, long patience warn me 

Kashness can never rise ; 
It lights the fire of its own pyre. 

And in the ashes dies. 

" For thine own sake, as monarch crowned 
Of all these powers that throng around. 

To cast with thee their lot ; 
Make not our mother Scotland mourn, 
For her bravest sons from her bosom torn ; 
Eeturn — while there is time — return. 

Fight not — my sire — fight iiot» I" 
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King James was stung unto the quick, 

And his wrath broke forth with passion thick. 

" Now out upon thee, hoary Earl, 

To pray and prate like a love-sick girl ; 

I liked thee better dumb. 
While honour and triumph before me lie, 
Deem'st thou me coward enough to fly. 
Because forsooth, ere victory. 

Dangers must be overcome 1 

" Look round on prelate, peer and knight. 
Ready to battle for the right, 
Holding their lives in honour light. 

And dost thou fret and foam ? 
Shame ! If the Douglas fear to fight ; 

Why, let the Douglas Jiome /" 

The deadly insult Angus shook. 

As lightning shakes the shivering oak. 

First flashed his face dark red ; 
His veins rose up in knot and wale, 
Then sudden his cheeks grew ashen pale, 

As the features of the dead. 

An instant glares he round the ring — 

Fierce, lion-like and grim ; 
An instant looks he on the King, 

But his stern eyes grow dim ; 
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He feels his very strength turn weak, 

And wraps him in his cloak ; 
While two tears roll down either cheek, 

And one big sob has broke, 
He striveth then in vain to speak, 

Great sobs his utterance choke. 

One yearning glance on James he throws, 

The King may not. look on ; 
Then slowly from the tent he goes, 

And from the camp is gone. 

Alone he goes, and leaves his band 
Of mighty nien to his sons' command ; 

For his heart is tender still. 
And as he rides down Flodden side. 
His love would soften the King's chide. 
And he mutters low, but not in pride ; 

" ' Go home,' said he— I wiU." 

• 

Ah ! never more on earth shall meet 

Those two brave hearts again — 
No more — though both already beat 

To bind the broken chain ; 
The one must perish in his heat. 

The other in his pain. 
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The knights and lords stood silently, 

When Angus forth had gone, 
And to their honour be it said, 
When bowed they saw that princely head, 

None there rejoiced save one. 

'Twas Moray's bishop hailed that blow. 

For Douglas was his deadliest foe ; 

And thinking to please the King that chid, 

Cried, " Of the coward we are well rid." 

But the King was wroth, and an oath he sware, 

" Now by the holy rood ! 
I tell thee, sir priest, thou hadst best beware, 

'Nov slander the Douglas good." 
Then strode he without, for he did not care 

They should view his changing mood. 

Who spurreth through the darkness fast, 
As though he raced the moaning blast 

That sweeps up Flodden side ? 
Dark Tweed beheld and stood aghast. 
As like a thunderbolt he passed 

Through her swift rolling tide. 

I see him through the shades of night, 

The sad moon on him beaming ; 
I see him by the straggling light 

From cottage window streaming. 
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What urges on his mad career 
O'er moorland, stream and stone ? 

It is not hate, it is not fear, 

For his heart is light and his eye is clear, 
And he rides not all alone. 

Hope is the spur, and the goal is near, 

On his charger's neck is placed 
One hand, and he whispers in his ear 

One word, and the word is — " Haste ! " 

He passeth like wind, and hard hehind 

Come full three hundred more. 
All galloping in that trying race, 
Each striving sore to keep the pace 

Of the rider gone before. 

Up the steep hill the leader flies. 

And fast his band press on, 
Till Branxton ridge beneath them lies, 

And Flodden Hill is won. 

The outmost sentinels on guard, 
His further passage sternly barred ; 
But when he gave the right password, 

They sent to call their chief ; 
Swiftly he came, and when he heard, 

That leader's quest in brief. 
With short but pithy speech averred, 
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He would himself the travellers bring 
To speedy audience of the King. 

They ride past sentinel and post, 

Right through the midst of Scotland's host, 

And the red watch-fire sheen 
Reveals them all alike arrayed 

In suits of Lincoln green, 
As though within the forest glade 

They had a hunting been. 

Their chieftain is a gallant youth. 
Whose noble brow and bearing couth 

Speak manhood in its prime ; 
And as he rides beside his guide. 
He thinks how best his cause to speed. 
Caressing yet his panting steed. 

And whispering — " in time ! " 

And now the guide has gone before 
To tell of their drawing near ; 

The monarch cometh to his tent door. 
Lending a willing ear. 

But when that youth beholds the Eing, 

He leaps down to the ground ; 
His followers from their saddles spring, 
And spreading out on either wing, 
Encircle him half round. 
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Pardon, my sovereign liege and king," 

Cries he on bended knee ; 
" Pardon and grace, that I may fling 
Far off my load of sorrowing, 

And rise and fight for thee." 

The moonbeams shine on that manly face. 
Where mingled feelings feelings chase — 
The hope for pardon, the dread of wrath ; 
But displeasure none King James now hath. 
Though mindful of his ire of old, 
He hears with joy that pleader bold. 
He views with pride that kneeling band, 
His heart is touched^ and he gives his hand. 

'* Eise, Caithness, rise my faithful knight ! 
As darkness by the darts of light, 

The cloud away is driven 
That hid thy brightness from my sight. 
And seeing thou hast come to fight 
With these for Scotland's King and right, 

In that thou art forgiven ! " 

A shout of joy rings from that band. 
The Earl has kissed the kingly hand. 

But he speaks not in reply ; 
His heart is too full of gratitude. 
His tongue cannot framei t\i^ ^at^^\\»^wi!s^S 
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But a tear in either eye, 
And that glad smile, the King may teach. 
Far, far more eloquent than speech. 

How great his victory. 

He leads the risen Earl within. 

" Now bring a parchment scroll, 
And be it writ how graces win 
Pardon for thee and all thy kin, 

So pardoned be my soul." 

Long have their days been numbered, 
Long have their bodies slumbered ; 

But still that precious thing 
The Earls of Caithness hold : 
And 'tis said the parchment old 

Still bears its old drum strings ; 
And when the scroll is spread. 
In letters faint is read — 

Pardon— " Signed, I the King."i 



The midnight hour has come — 
Hushed is the myriad hum, 

1 I am indebted to the Rev. Mr. Jones, the present vicar of 
Branxton, for the details of this incident, which are to be found 
in his interesting little work on Flodden Field. It is also 
mentioned by Dr. Leyden in his Ode on this subject. The Earl 
of Caithness and his gallant three hundred fell to a man on the 
field of battle. 
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The mighty host is dumb — 
The dews of slumber steep 

Every brow. 
Yes, let them sleep — ^let them sleep — 
That they see not the weird wraiths leap, 
That they hear not the mourners weep, 
That they feel not the death chill creep 

0*er them now. 

'Tis well that the future is hidden ; 
Right well that to us is forbidden. 

Whilst struggling with labour incessant, 
To peer through the veil ; 
For felt we the weight of the sorrow 
Of sadness, that cometh to-morrow, 

When faint with the load of the present. 
Could we but fail 1 

If the path to our last narrow bed 
Were before our weak vision spread. 
As bare and distinct it lies 
In sight of God ; 
Would we not, with one frenzied yell, 
Leap for rest to that lonely cell. 
And over our shuddering eyes 
Draw down the sod ! 



CANTO IV. 

How gladly peaceful is the smiling mom 

When Earth shines forth in dewdrop splendour 
dressed, 
How sweetly blooms the rose-bud on the thorn, 

How blithely soars the skylark from his nest ; 
How proudly the young stag erects his crest, 

And views with gentle eyes the morning star ; 
How joyful all things, mankind still at rest : 

But peace and gladness flee their waking far, 
For women wake to weep when men awake to war. 

I saw the Borderer stern vigil keeping. 

Where, all observing, unobserved he spies 
England's proud host from their encampment 
sweeping, 
By glittering troops and gallant companies. 
Bearing towards Twizel Bridge t\ie\i svi\i«.\d\es •, 
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But ere the first battalions gain the Till, 
To horse he springs, from his close outlook flies. 

And Howard's foremost bands are crossing still, 
When he, from breatliless race, draws rein t)n 
riodden Hill. 

King James, surrounded by his peers, surveys 

That host debouching from the woods below. 
And ever as they gather to his gaze 

Deepens upon his cheek the martial glow. 
And flash his eyes as viewing worthy foe. 

Gladdened in spirit and right gay at heart. 
To-day he wears no chain of guilty woe. 

But gravely hears that scout his news impart. 
Then knightly pride and joy to worthy utterance start. 

** Comrades be glad, the battle is at hand. 

When we must strike for all that 's to us dear, 
For lo ! where England hurries band on band 

O'er the dark Till rising to disappear ; 
Unseen their march, we cannot linger here. 

Forth then, my warriors, in armed array. 
Our royal standard in your midst uprear ; 

And swooping down like eagles on the prey, 
Gather immortal fame by triumphing to-day." 

He bade, and at his word a brilliant scene 
Eose as the fabric that a dreamer rears \ 
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Dancing in light from armour's burnished sheen, 
Glittering with gold and bristling o'er with spears, 

Gay with the tartans of the mountaineers, 
With feathery plumes and pennons free at will ; 

As full in front that gallant host appears, 

Hoarse swell the bagpipes, peal the trumpets shrill, 

And rush the trampling horse that shake the trem- 
bling hilL 

Clad head to heel in shining mail, the King 

Rides past his marshalled army — who can tell 
If those few thrilling moments did not bring 

Some sad misgivings in their mighty speU ] 
Lest he had loved the breath of fame too well, 

To risk such treasure for a smile from France ; 
Yet if such doubting comes it may not dwell, 

But flees discomfited that sprightly glance. 
Those ringing tones, that bid silent but swift advance. 

As awful avalanche from icy tomb 

Leaps grimly glittering down the mountain side, 
As molten lava from Earth's boiling womb 

Pours to the plain its darkly burning tide — 
So flushed for action, fired with martial pride, 

Sweeps that impetuous army on the foe ; 
Dazzling to look on, dreadful to abide, 

From every breast flash gleams like sunlit snow. 
While Glory's maddening tide rolls fiercely hot below. 
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And as the stormy wave from wild unrest 

Hangs sparkling ere it plunges to destroy; 
That army, pausing, views from Branxton crest 

The English vanguard with their rich convoy, 
Fast on the left their gleaming troops deploy ; 

While far apart the lagging centre come — 
Which James beholding, bids with fiery joy 

His left wing charge, with Huntly and with Home : 
Breaks the high curling wave, and down the waters 
foam ! 

Then o*er that rushing flood, with crashing noise. 

The cannon thunder out their missiles fell. 
While as when Ocean lifts his roaring voice, 

Bursts from that dashing host the slogan yell. 
But all undaunted at its angry swell, 

'JS^eath Tunstall*s banner, on the English strain. 
Yet nought the furious onset may repel ; 

Thrice driven back they thrice press on again, 
To whet the Lowland pike and strew the ground 
with slain. 

Vain then the English archer's vaunted skill 
Against the Borderer's death-dealing spear. 

Vainly the yeoman plies the ghastly bill 

Where whirls the broadsword of the mountaineer; 

Tunstall is dead, and speedy help is near. 

Or fallen thrice young Howard's race were o'er ; 
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Broken their ranks and wavering their rear, 

Then many a veteran feeds the broad claymore, 
And many a young life wells to spring on earth no 
more. 

Ah, never more in his dear Engh'sh home 

Shall yon fair yeoman gladden the fond eyes 
That longing yearn for feet that never come, 

With lustrous depth of wistful memories ; 
Till hope, for lack of food, despairing dies, 

And weary sadness droops the eyelid wan — 
For lo ! the bow is bent, the arrow flies. 

Pierced in the throat he rears what strength he can, 
And with that one wild stroke falls fighting in the van. 

But not all vengeless England's warriors fall — 

Round many a Borderer Death's lean fingers lock. 
And many a Gordon hears the last lotld call, 

Yet fresh bands pressing on fresh dangers mock ; 
And though the Southrons bravely bear the shock. 

At each successive charge their numbers fail ; 
'Tis not one wave, but many wear the rock — 

At length the English yield, the Scots prevail, 
And sweeping all before, exults the vengeful Gael. 

Ere this the troops 'neath Crawford and Montrose, 

To aid their comrades in the doubtful fray. 
Had come^ with shout of battle, on their foes. 
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Where Howard's lion banner flaunted gay. 
^OT less had Fortune favoured them, for they, 

Returning dauntless to the deathly close, 
Up to that banner forced a hard won way, 

And twice it feU — twice wavering it rose. 
While fast on shield and helm rattled the pelting 
blows. 

Then the Lord Admiral, so sorely pressed 

That nought but overthrow and flight seemed nigh 
Tears off" the Agnus Dei from his breast. 

And straight commands an esquire with it fly. 
Implore his sire to aid, or instantly 

To join in deadly issue with the King ; 
Orders another to Lord Dacre hie. 

And bid that leader up his squadrons bring 
With urgent utmost speed to save his shattered wing 

As Dacre hears, he turns his pawing steed. 

With martial joy in face and voice expressed, 
" With me to battle /" Headlong in its speed, 

Each vizor lowered — every lance in rest. 
What may the whirlwind of their charge arrest ? 

Already checked is the assailing force, 
Struck down are haughty plume and heady crest. 

Though the stem Scots unflinching meet the horse. 
And stricken from its selle rolls many a Southron 
corse. 
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No longer dallies Scotland's fiery King ; 

" Chai'fjey and the day is ourSy so aid us God I" 
Horrid as thunder-clouds on lowering wing 

Moves down that host — earth trembled where 
they trod. 
Above that monarch waves his banner broad. 

Around him throng his choicest chivalry, 
That Nemesis awaits with flaming rod, 

For blinded zeal led blinder loyalty 
To girdle such a guard round flattered royalty. 

The cautious Surrey had drawn out his host. 
In deep set ranks to wait the coming fray, 
When fainting, hot dashed up Lord Howard's post. 

To tell his plight, for instant aid to pray. 
A grim smile flushes o'er his visage grey, 

As deep and clear the old Earl's accents ring, 
"J/en / WE must turn the fortunes of the day /" 
Then forth the nimble archers lightly spring, 
Fit the death-laden dart, and draw the sounding 
string. 

Now, Scotland, gird thee if thou hast the power. 
Nor fret beneath that tempest's blighting haiL 

Calmly advance to quell its galling shower ; 

Haste must succumb where firmness will prevail. 

Swiftly and surely come thy men in mail 
Secure from deadly hurt — alas ! not so 
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The half-clad Isleman, the unharnessed Gael, 

May that dread whistling storm long undergo — 
Madly they break their ranks, and rush upon the foe. 

Alas ! Argyle and Lennox strive in vain 

To hold their suffering host in firm array ; 
Unable its fierce vengeance to restrain, 

They strive no more, but lead the fatal way. 
Their coming Cheshire's archers do not stay, 

But yield to the stout bands of Lancashire, 
That with huge bills made havoc in the fray ; 

Yet they too staggered at that onslaught dire. 
And from that whelming charge half baffled did 
retire. 

But only once, for as its billows broke. 

As break the white waves on the yellow sands, 
A new-bom vigour in their breasts awoke, 

And their close ranks bear back the broken bands ; 
That now too late would hear their chiefs' commands, 

And resolutely meet the bill men still ; 
Each lordly chieftain dying where he stands, 

Each warrior yielding but to death — until 
Stanley's victorious troops had gained the opposing 
hill. 

Fiercely the while on Surrey's centre ranks 

King James the mightiest of his host hadhwikd^ 
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^\Tiile Both well's horsemen dashing on the flanks, 
Death and destruction in mad current whirled. 

]>ut chief, where England's banner was unfurled — 
Church blest — the raging Scots pressed on amain,' 

Forgetful of themselves — of all the world, 
Heeding not fallen foe or comrade slain, 

Save that o'er each dead corse nearer one step they 
gain. 

From heights just won, Stanley surveys the fight — 

How Surrey stubbornly disputes the vale, 
While Howard has been forced to bitter flight; 

And swift to turn the battle's doubtful scale, 
Ivccalls his warriors from the fliers' trail 

With whom — as they in docile haste appear. 
Fired with success and burning to assail 

Wliate'er their countrymen have cause to fear — 
He falls ill fatal force on Scotland's luckless rear. 

Til en fickle Fortune that had cheered the King . 

In his fast fearful rushes on the foe. 
Forsakes him for Lord Stanley's victor wing ; 

Lending new terror to the Cheshire bow. 
Fresh horror to the bill's down-shearing blow. 

As warmly in the rear the troops engage. 
Yet England's army might not triumph so, 

Kor might that last assault at all assuage, 
But only serve to swell the Scottish lion's rage. 
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As when the hunted monarch brought to bay, 

With many arrows rankling in his side, "^ 

Strives through the circling bands to break away. 

And at each bound spreads death and terror wide ; 
So Caledon withstood that whelming tide. 

Against that pelting storm of shafts upbore, 
Her warriors into equal corps divide. 

One facing round, one standing as before, 
Resolved to conquer both or never to fight more. 

Then did the Scottish nobles well fulfil 

Their promise to defend their royal sire. 
Then well King James displayed his warlike skill 

By doughty deeds his followers to inspire ; 
Then hot blazed forth the spearmen*s kindled ire, 

Sudden and sore upon the assailing crew, 
That more than once had staggered to retire, 

But fresh bands ever did the strife renew, 
And still the mighty fell, and still the conflict grew. 

But now the autumn day had almost run 

Its awful course, and in his fiery car 
Blood-red went down the sullen setting sun, 

And horrid night came rushing on the war ; 
While from the struggle and its din afar 

Hovered soft twilight over vale and hill, 
Bright in the west shone the sweet evening star, 

And through the woods ran^cleax tl\<i\»V\s>^^\!i^\2i>5^^ 
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Where play the whidding hares, and runs the wimp- 
ling rill. 



Ever the English soldier wields his bill, 

Each archer speeds anew the twanging string ; 
Outflanked, outnumbered, all encircled, still 

The Scottish host fight round their gallant king ; 
And nought may break the spearman's stubborn ring. 

For as one falls, another in his stead 
Fills up the breach ; so ever narrowing 

That tameless circle fought and slew and bled, 
Till high around their ranks were piled the mighty 
dead. 

The wounded King, seeing that all in vain 

He strove to keep the restless foe at bay. 
Speaks to the noble heroes that remain — 

Alas ! how few alive from the affray : 
" Friends, follow where I lead, and hap what may. 

Either we'll join the host of glorious slain, 
Or through to mother country force our way." 

He said, and at their head his place had ta'en, 
When other chance mishapped, bearer of deadlier 
bane. 

For knights his standard-bearer slew just then, 

And from his grasp the royal ensign tore ; 
The which joimg Caithness nobly seized Si^aiii, 



1 
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And almost 'mid the friendly circle bore, 
When he too stumbled weltering in his gore — 

The last of his three hundred life denied — 
The royal James unmoved could bear no more, 
Swift sprang he forth and death-blows lightning 
plied; 
Sank 'neath a hundred wounds — clutched the loved 
flag— and died. 

Down came the night inhospitably grim, 

Utterly dark as raven black in hue, 
Yet bringing mercy on its shadows dim. 

That hid the wearied combatants from view ; 
So that, exhausted, either part withdrew 

To sleep or flee beneath its gloomy pall; 
And when the morrow dawned. Earl Surrey knew 

The day was his, and joy made general — 
While Scotland, weeping, mourned a nation's funeral. 

Likest .the cry from Egypt's stricken thralls. 

When in the one night all her first-born died. 
Woke that loud wail in Scotland's princely halls. 

And town and hamlet, tower and hut replied, 
As through her coasts the bitter tidings hied. 

Calling each desolated hearth to mourn 
O'er the red slaughter on dark Flodden's side. 

And still the echoes down Time's vale are borne 
Of woful accents wrung, when Scotland ^^^^ics^'^-r^. 



/ 
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"Weep for the brave — ^yet not so idly weep, 

That tears shall wash the memory from your breast 
Of heroes that so fought, and fell asleep 

When nobly they had done their high behest ; 
Nor let the thoughtless sneer, the passing jest, 

Vex iheir great shades that such last dues hs^ve 
paid. 
But still remembered, let them quietly rest, 

On the hill-side where they are lowly laid, 
In glory never dim, with fame that cannot fade. 



Dust to dust and earth to earth. 
Melancholy is our mirth ; 
Death the goal of every birth. 

"Where the sons of glory sleep. 
Solemn sounds of sadness sweep, 
Plowcr and flood and forest weep. 

Heavy burdens, hard to bear. 
Break the heart that fondest were ; 
Banish love to dark despair. 

Sorrow shrouds the silent tomb — 
Desolation's dismal room — 
"With a pall of ghostly gloom. 
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Over the untimely bier 

Sympathy let fall a tear, 

Hope bow down and whisper cheer. 

Joy is endless, and the just 

Die not — though their ashes must 

Turn to ashes, dust to dust. 
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Hovering earthward soft and light, 
Fancy from uncertain flight 

Folds her drooping wing. 
And my fairy guide is gone, 
"With the scenes I gazed upon. 

And the slender spring. 

Back from Fancy's fragrant fields. 

All my wallet stored 
With the fruits one garden yields 

That was scarce explored. 
1 have rambled, as a child 
Wanders innocently wild 

Through the verdant wood. 
Listing now the cushat cry, 
Watching now the minnows shy, 
Marking now the blackbirds fly 

Round their new-fledged brood ; 
Gathering wildflowers by and by. 
Feeling — ^but not knowing — why 

All things are so good. 
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But when fades the sinking day, 
Weary of his wayward play, 

Pleased no more to roam, 
Laden with a store of treasure, 
Back he runs with doubled pleasure 

To the joys of home. 



Sitting by the swelling ocean. 
On the sad sea-shore ; 

^Nothing save incessant motion, 
Save unceasing roar ; 

Constant, never-ending heaving. 
Constant, never-ending grieving, 

In its restless moan — 
Is it this perpetual strife 
Poets say resembles life. 

Whereon we are thrown 1 

Is our life then but a juggle 

Of hard conjury 1 
An unending useless struggle 

To be free ? 

Is it but a pretty puzzle 
To retain our breath ? 

But a short and desperate tusslo 
With the victor Death 1 
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Is he wise who breasts the tide, 
Dashing surge and swell aside, 

Scorning to be weak : 
But to perish in the swirl, 
Where the eddy's jibing whirl 

Drowns his last loud shriek 1 



Is he happy and at rest 

On the brooklet's gentle breast, 

Floating all alone : 
Whom nor joys nor cares divide. 
Contented down the stream to glide, 

Unnoticed and unknown ? 



Hark, a voice among the roses, 
Softly, sweetly ringeth, 

While the melody discloses 

What the minstrel singeth. 



Eose-Leaves. 

Every rosebud softly flushing, 
With its fragrant beauty rife. 

Tells me of a pleasure blushing 
On the thorny tree of life. 
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Pluck the flow'ret ere 'tis blowing, 
And its blossom will not bloom ; 

Snatch, the pleasure ere 'tis glowing, 
And its gladness will be gloom. 

Touch the rose not while it lingers, 
And its leaflets scentless wither ; 

Take not Pleasure's outstretched fingers, 
And they pass — you know not whither. 

Gather roses, while in flower, 
Pull and fragile though they be; 

Cull the pleasures of the hour, 

Short-lived though their joys may be. 

Then from Memory's dear casket 

Sweetest balm will yet distil ; 
And the rose-leaves in the basket 

Yield a grateful perfume still. 



Yes, my readers, life is pleasant, 
If we rightly use the present. 

And the sorrows of the past, 
All our acts of self-denial, 
Every grief and every trial, 

Have reward at last. 
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Would you still the web unravel 
Of the tangled skein of life 1 

Are you faithful ? — ^you can travel 
Far beyond the bounds of strife. 

Up ! unbar the sacred portal, 
Turn the proffered key, 

Find the answer to the mortal — 
Immortality ! 
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Reader, if my rambling lay 
Hath aught beguiled thy toilsome way ; 
Learn this lesson, ere we part. 
Deep imprint it on thy heart — 
Though the gloomy shade of sorrow 

Dog our steps where'er we roam, 
Day is dying, and to morrow 



Brings us home ! 



W. G. 
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